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566 Miscellanies: 

3. The noun or pronoun expressing the object of an action precedes 
the verb by which it is governed : e. g., ' They him rejected ;' ' God the 
earth created.' 

4. In like manner, the noun or adjective which forms the predicate 
of a simple proposition is placed between the subject and the verb : 
e. g., ' He kind was ;' ' I a man am.' 

5. Most remarkable of all is that the circumstances of time, place, 
order, and frequently also of manner, means, and instrument, are placed 
at the beginning of a sentence. Thus, instead of saying, as in English, 
" A Greek, in consequence of a quarrel originating in the use of wine, 
killed an Egyptian yesterday with a pistol in one of the streets of this 
city," an Armenian would say, " Yesterday — of this city — of the streets 
— one — in — of wine — the use — in — originating — of a quarrel — in con- 
sequence — with a pistol — a Greek — an Egyptian — killed;" or, "a Greek, 
with a pistol, an Egyptian killed." 

To sum up the above particulars — a complex sentence in Modern Ar- 
menian generally gathers up first all the circumstances of an action, as 
time, place, and order, frequently also of manner, means, and instru- 
ment (although these admit of more latitude in their collocation) ; then 
follows the subject, with its attributes ; then the object with its attri- 
butes ; and last of all the verb. The last verse of the Book of Leviticus 
in English reads" thus: "These are the commandments which the Lord 
commanded Moses for the children of Israel in Mount Sinai." In Mod- 
ern Armenian, the first word of this sentence is ' Sinai,' the second 
' mount,' the third ' in,' the fourth ' of Israel,' the fifth ' the children,' 
and the sixth ' for,' being exactly the reverse of the order in English. 
The rest reads ' of the Lord — to Moses — the commanded command- 
ments — these are.' In the Ancient Armenian version, the order of the 
words of this sentence is precisely the same as in English. 

This remarkable change in the structure of sentences in Armenian is 
unquestionably to be attributed to the influence of the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country — the Turkish, in which the inverted order seems 
to be idiomatic and natural. The dialect spoken by the Armenians in 
Persia and India approaches much more nearly to the style and idiom 
of their ancient tongue. 
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A number of copies of the Tonic Dictionary of the Chinese Language 
in the Canton Dialed, by Dr. S. Wells Williams, are for sale at the 
rooms of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
at 33 Pemberton Square, Boston ; and as the work will be unknown to 
most of the scholars and literary institutions of the United States, a brief 
account of its character and merits may not be out of place among your 
literary notices. 
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The boot is the production of one of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, who at the time of its publication had been twenty-three 
years in China, and who is well known as not only a sinologue, but a 
Japanese scholar, and a naturalist. His introduction to the public, 
through his contributions to the "Chinese Chrestomathy" published by 
Dr. E. C. Bridgman, through the "Easy Lessons in Chinese," the "Eng- 
lish and Chinese Vocabulary," and the " Middle Kingdom," gave assur- 
ance that a work such as this now under notice would be marked by 
accuracy, research, and availability. This assurance has been fully real- 
ized, and in the small, portable manual, whose appearance so contrasts 
with the bulky volumes which are constantly associated with the study 
of Chinese, we have not only the most convenient, but the most valuable 
aid yet furnished for the attainment of the Chinese language. 

The student of Chinese is now quite liberally furnished with helps, 
in the form of grammars, translations, chrestomathies, and dictionaries. 
It is with these last only that we shall now have to deal, in order to 
appreciate the value of the work of Dr. Williams. 

The Chinese themselves have given much attention to lexicography, 
and have investigated the composition, meaning, and use of the words 
of their language in a very complete manner. In the Chinese Reposi- 
tory, xvii. 433-459, maybe found a list of 218 separate works collected 
in the Imperial Library at Pekin. Of these, however, but few are ever 
consulted by the foreign student, and for general purposes probably 
not over four or five are worthy of mention. And among these, two 
have a decided preeminence ; these are K'ang hi tsz tien, or the Dic- 
tionary compiled by Order of Kanghi, generally bound in 32 or 40 
volumes, and P'ei wan yuen fti, or the Thesaurus of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, with the same arrangement as the preceding, but with copious 
illustrations from all Chinese classical literature : a notice of this work, 
as well as of a proposed translation, may be found in the Chinese Re- 
pository, xii. 300 etc. 

It is needless to say that the benefit of any native dictionaries is con- 
fined to the advanced scholar, and cannot be felt by the beginner. 

Of dictionaries by foreigners, besides several small vocabularies, very 
limited in their range, and generally very hard to obtain, there have 
been published six in the general language, and two in local dialects. 

1. The large folio known as the Dictionary of De Guignes, with a 
supplement by M. Klaproth. This very bulky work was published in 
France, under the patronage of Napoleon I., and contains definitions 
in both French and Latin. It is not without value, though it was soon 
superseded by the more complete work of 

2. Dr. Morrison. This monument of his industry, patience, and 
learning is contained in six quarto volumes. Three are devoted to the 
arrangement under the radicals, according to the system of Kanghi. 
The first of these is exceedingly full, containing, besides the matter ap- 
propriate to a dictionary, many translations and essays illustrative and 
explanatory. The fourth contains a selection of characters arranged 
alphabetically. This is the most useful portion of the work. The rest 
is taken up with indexes and an imperfect English-Chinese part. Dr. 
Morrison's claims to the grateful acknowledgments of posterity may be 
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best stated by saying that with his help have been trained all the schol- 
ars who in this land have as yet extended the bounds of our knowledge 
in this tongue. His dictionary has been the common fountain to which 
all have as yet resorted to obtain the knowledge they desired. Still his 
work was not perfect, and when the impression became nearly exhaust- 
ed, there was a double call for some farther efforts in this path which 
he so successfully travelled. 

3. Dr. Medhurst published at Batavia a translation of Kanghi's Dic- 
tionary, in two volumes. This work was reasonable in price and not 
inconvenient in form, and on the whole has been a great assistance to 
many students, though not free from serious errors. 

4. M. Callery, a French missionary, published a compendious vocab- 
ulary, arranged on a new principle, the definitions in Latin, and the 
whole designed rather as an introduction to the large Encyclopedia 
which he undertook to publish, a translation of the Thesaurus men- 
tioned above. This work is scarce and has been but little used. 

5. Gonsalves, a Portuguese priest and professor in the College of St. 
Joseph, at Macao, published a dictionary in Chinese-Portuguese, and 
one in Chinese-Latin, with the corresponding parts in Port.-Ch. and 
Lat.-Ch. These works are valuable and erudite. But the language of 
the former is so little known as to interfere much with its use ; and he 
created a new difficulty by rearranging the radicals of Kanghi on a plan 
of his own. But little use is made of any of his labors. 

Besides these, there is a Dictionary of the Fuh-kien dialect, by Dr. 
Medhurst, of little value, and a small vocabulary of the Tie-chiu dialect, 
by the Rev. Mr. Goddard, which contains only very brief definitions, 
without any phrases or examples. 

This was the state of things when, in 1849, Mr. Williams began a 
translation of a small manual of the Canton dialect, of which he gives 
an account in his introduction. The design was at first only to produce 
a vocabulary, of perhaps 200 or 300 pages. But after proceeding as 
far as the syllable Fa, the materials on hand, and the evident desirable- 
ness of a more complete work led him to enlarge his plans in such a 
way as to produce a book of 900 pages, the first 40 pages having been 
rewritten so as to make 12 pages as published. The work was extend- 
ed through more than seven years, partly on account of the author's 
absence in the American expedition to Japan under Com. Perry, partly 
because it was only a secondary occupation for a part of the time. 

It was originally undertaken as a direct help to those speaking the 
Canton dialect, and the sounds of the characters are therefore con- 
formed to that local pronunciation. The gain to the students of that 
dialect is so great as to outweigh all objections from the limited use of 
those sounds, especially as in the case of every dialect the difficulty 
from the use of the sounds of even the general language is just as great. 

This dictionary was by no means deprived of any advantage which 
P. Gonsalves threw away, when he refused even to look at the work of 
another. It professes to have gathered all that is really valuable in all 
the five works above mentioned, and from whatever has been written 
on points of lexicography that was within the author's reach. As com- 
pared with the works of De Guignes and Morrison, Dr. Williams had 
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the aid of forty years' study of the Chinese, both in Europe and in China, 
the contributions of many practical scholars embodied in a variety of 
works. The very necessities of the case would have compelled an ad- 
vance and an improvement. But besides this, he brought his own 
acquaintance of twenty years with the language, and his wide range of 
general knowledge. Thus, in addition to the combined treasures of his 
predecessors, we have new stores of definition and illustration, and in 
particular an unrivalled accuracy in the case of terms of geography, 
history, and natural science. Where previous writers had to content 
themselves with saying, a river, a tree, a fish, or an insect, Dr. Williams 
has labored to fix upon the exact place, locality, and individual, or on the 
true technical name in every case. A cursory comparison of his work 
with others will show at least what he has attempted. 

The size of his work will probably not prepare those who have been 
used to the dignified portliness of De Guignes and Morrison for the 
statement that no other dictionary is so full in its definitions, and this 
not only in the abundance of synonymous expressions, but also in the 
shades and changes of meaning. In this particular it is much in 
advance of any other. In the selection of phrases, the most important 
portion of a Chinese lexicon, it is also far in advance of any other simi- 
lar work, drawing its examples from the classics, from ordinary styles of 
composition, from proverbial expressions, and from colloquial usage. 
It is to be regretted that the want of a suitable font of type should have 
prevented the insertion of all the Chinese characters, the fixing of 
which is often very difficult. But notwithstanding this drawback, these 
illustrations are of the highest value to the student, and in the Canton 
dialect the want is scarcely felt. 

The Dictionary contains about 7800 characters, a number which, if it 
does not include all that will be met with in ordinary reading, yet omits 
only a few of unusual occurrence, the meaning of which can in Chinese 
works generally be found in a commentary. Parts of the Dictionary 
having been issued from time to time as printed, and placed in the hands 
of those who daily consulted it, many omitted words were supplied, 
which are inserted in the Appendix. 

The list of proper names, which does not embrace those that have 
become extinct, is useful in China, and may be interesting elsewhere. 

The Index according to radicals has been very carefully prepared, 
and is believed to be very reliable in respect to the radical and number 
of strokes as there given, and as an index to the Dictionary. 

The various information given in the Introduction is also both inter- 
esting and accurate. 

To any one, therefore, who feels attracted to the study of a language 
which, in spite of its traditional difficulties, has not been without at- 
tractions to a large number of European scholars, it may with confi- 
dence be said, that by the use of this little volume many rough places 
will be smoothed, and many an abyss bridged over, aud many fields 
of thought and investigation made accessible. To such a one it may 
be a kindness also to mention that in the Chinese Repository, xviii. 402 
etc., 657 etc., may be found a very full list of works relating to China 
and its language. 

vol. vi. 73 
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It must not be inferred from what is said above that Dr. Williams's 
work is to be regarded as having reached a point in Chinese lexicography 
which virtually precludes future efforts. The original design was not 
to construct a lexicon on scientific principles, and to exhaust the whole 
field thus laid open. Such a plan would have defeated any hopes of an 
immediate supply for the existing wants. Accuracy, copiousness, clear- 
ness, definiteness were the ends sought after, and in a very high degree 
secured. But the dictionary which shall embrace all the literature of 
3000 years, in all its well defined divisions — which shall lay hold of the 
original thought contained in every word, and trace it through its 
changes during centuries, and under all the exigencies of a changing 
civilization — which shall do justice to the philosophies of different sects, 
in their original character and in their modified aspects after mutual 
friction and collision — which shall give due weight to historical elements 
which modify and revolutionize language — which shall arrange and ex- 
plain the technology of a crude and often ridiculous science — who can- 
not see that this is not yet a possible thing ! Local dictionaries, special 
lexicons, monographs, essays, translations, and especially new and more 
thorough investigations, must precede even the first inception of such an 
undertaking. If Hebrew, Greek, and Latin are only now just beginning 
to be illustrated in scientific dictionaries, how much more time must be 
given to a language in which only the rudiments have yet been mas- 
tered ! In China there is a select number of works which may be com- 
pared with Assyrian inscriptions, for the deep obscurity which en- 
shrouds them ; there are the later classics, on which the Chinese have 
multiplied commentaries beyond number ; there are countless works in 
poetry, in metaphysics, in science, in politics, in history, in religion ; 
there is a style of loftiest conciseness, the acme of literary attainment ; 
there is a conventional style of fine writing, the standard of the exam- 
inations ; there is a style of public documents, a style of simple compo- 
sition adapted to the comprehension of persons of limited education ; a 
style of ordinary life, conversational, colloquial : each of these presents 
words under some new phase. Each of these styles must be separately 
studied, and from the comparison of all the true idea of every word be 
at last deduced. The lifetime of no man will enable him to compass 
all this labor, and as yet the materials are not prepared for any one by 
collation and comparison even to draw the outline. 

But it is farther true that, while China has been an isolated land in a 
very peculiar sense, it has also been brought into contact with wild 
Tartar tribes by conquest, and with Indian monks through the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, in such way as to influence the language. The 
knowledge of Mongol, Manchu, and Sanskrit is a neccessary one to the 
successful lexicographer. 

The greater part of what has been done in the way of aiding begin- 
ners in the study of Chinese has been done by missionaries. The very 
employments of these men lead them to undertake certain investiga- 
tions which may contribute to a final result, but their time is too much 
occupied with weighty duties to permit them to be so absorbed in their 
literary employments as to produce perfect works, either in grammar or 
lexicography. 
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It rests, therefore, with those who feel called in the Providence of 
God to literary pursuits, to press into the wide and unexplored fields 
which this venerable language, with its immense literature, presents to 
an earnest explorer. France has long gloried in men whose knowledge 
of Chinese has been both extensive and thorough; and now, year by 
year, her scholars are making valuable contributions to the general fund 
of human knowledge. 

The citizens of our Republic abroad are happy to see the commence- 
ment of a higher standard of literary attainment in our country. We 
are proud to mention the names of many of our countrymen who are 
known wherever there are scholars : we are proud to hear from men of 
other lands the respectful mention of not a few eminent for science and 
literature. We trust that this number may be continually swelled. The 
pursuit of wealth has drawn down to the merely material too many a 
soul capable of better things. Many an illustrious example has shown 
that even deep poverty is no bar to the pursuit of learning. It will be 
a happy day, when even worldly wisdom shall have charms enough to 
attract men away from all the pleasures of wealth or political honors. 

The new relations of China to the nations of the West seem to de- 
mand that something more should be undertaken, by those who are so 
extensively engaged both in missionary and mercantile operations with 
that land, to cultivate an acquaintance with the language and literature 
of China. The language must be attractive to the philologist and 
the grammarian, while the literature, though meager and feeble in com- 
parison with that of Europe, ancient fnd modern, is yet vast, and not 
devoid of many elements of attraction to one who loves to trace the 
workings of the human mind under differing conditions of development 
and progress. 
Shanghai, Aug. 28th, 1858. 
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The field of Ancient Oriental History has hitherto, so far as I know, 
been treated as if possessed of no natural boundaries in either time or 
place. Conventional limits have been assigned to it, merely because, 
for the convenience of both writer and reader, the Orient must be as- 
sumed to stop somewhere, and the ancient to stop somewhen. 

Contrary to this prevailing notion, I find an epoch of history most 
properly styled Ancient Oriental, which is by nature singularly circum- 
scribed, both chronologically and ethnologically, as well as by the rela- 
tions and boundaries of its geography. 

That epoch of civilization which flourished between the Deluge and 
the fifth century before Christ was both unique and harmonious in its 
style, and rounded and complete in its duration, passing through a 
natural maturity and decline. 



